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The Pournal of Belles Rettres. 


REVIEW. 


Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress of Spiel. 
berg. By Alexander Andryane, Companion in Capti- 
vity of Count Confalioneri. Translated from the origi- 
nal by Fortunato Prandi, Hooper. 1838 


The translator of this book, M. Prandi, is known to 
men of letters in this country by various and justly es- 
teemed accomplishments. His contributions to the works 
published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the Westminster 
Review, and other publications, have evinced, in parti- 
cular, a mastery over the difficulties of our language, such 
as foreigners rarely achieve. The author of these Me- 
moirs, therefore, has reason to congratulate hin:self on a 
translator, who, to sympathies with his cause that could 
not havo been looked for in an Englishman, joins the 
idomatic style and the easy strength of diction, in which 
we incline tu think no Englishman could have much ex- 
celled him. We would say further—that, if some extracts 
we have seen from the original work are just specimens 
of it, M. Andryane has still more reason to be grateful 
to M. Prandi for relieving a style too generally lofty, 
and often, as it seems to us, inflated, by not a few origi- 
nal touches of singular force and simplicity. 

The subject.to which the volume is devoted, we need 
hardly observe, still retains its deep, its almost painful 
interest, Italy is not easier than of old, under the iron 
hoof of Austria—tyranny on the one hand and hatred on 
the other have abated little of their fury. The noblest 
Italians, such of them as have not sunk under the lan- 
guishment and. suffering of exile, still wander over the 
earth without a home, and the country which introduced 
civilisation and 1efinement into Europe cannot yet boast 
a renewal of the poorest blessings of education or of 
liberty, No pause in the individual misery or the na- 
tional degradation has tended to render such a publica. 
tion of these Memoirs of a State Prisoner at Speilberg, 
inapt or out of the way! 

he memoirs purport to be genuine, and bear indeed 
every mark of too faithful and true astory. Their date 
is at the close of 1822, when death and banishment, and 
imprisonment worse than either, raged tu their very 
highest pitch throughout Italy. In that melancholy 
year, it is well known, tyranny’s cowardly sengg of its 
own injustice more especially broke out in horrible and 
fantastic dread of “ secret societics” and imaginary con. 
spiracies, which supplied a series of paltry pretexts for a 
series of cruelest oppressions. Educatiyn was prohibited, 
and not a single man of letters of any eminence in Italy 
escaped persecution. This was the tine of the exile or 
imprisonment of the excellent political writer, Dalpozzo 
—of the vlegant young poet Berchet—of the Count Santa 
Rosa—of Camilla Ugoni—of tke great jurist Romagnosi 
—of Pellico—Rassori—Ressi—Gioia—end Pecchio. It 
was the time when the brightest ornaments of the Italian 
aristucracy—the Saumarzanos, Santarosas, and Colle. 
gras—sunk beneath infamous terror; when the highest 
nobles and greatest proprieters of Lombardy—the Con. 
falonieris, Pisanis, and Pellavicinis—received sentence 
of deatl, unheard and untried! We might not un- 
worthily place in the same list of illustrious names the 
name of Alexander Andryane, were it not that acciden- 
tal circumstances, no less than his birth as a Frenchinan, 
rendered his a distinct case of suffering and oppression. 

A young and enthusiastic man, unsettied in his per- 
sonal views and: projects, but urdent in the cause of 
liberty and independence, Andryane, during a residence 
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in Geneva, formed an, attachment to Buonarotti and 
other Italian exiles, and somewhat rashly, as it seems, 
undertook a solitary expedition into Italy with a view 
to communicate with the discontented there, and if pos- 
sible arrange materials for a revolt. Fate followed him, 
and the simple and zealous guides who conducted the 
young traveller over the dangerous precipices which 
stand between Altorf and Ticino, became its unconscious 
instruments— 


“Their zeal indeed was such, that not only did they 
watch over my personal safety, but even periled their 
own lives, in spite of my remunstrances, to save my lug- 
gage, when the sledye occasionally upset, and its con- 
tents rolled down the ravines which bordered our path, 
On one of these occasions, a guide insisted on our sus- 
pending him, by a rope tied round his body, over an 
abyss, in order to recover my writing-case, which in 
falling had caught upon a thorn,—thus saving, at the 





risk of his life, the fatal papers which were speedily | 
destined to cause my ruin!” ; 
On his arrival in Milan he soon finds how rash and | 
ill-considered his project had been—he writes to Buon. | 
arotti to correct the mistake they have laboured under | 
respecting the disposition and resources of the Italians| 
—warns him that he renounces his mission—and, hav- 
ing written toa friend into whose safe keeping he means | 
to entrust the papers which connect bim with the in-| 
triguers in Switzerland, he now, anticipating a delight- 
ful and innocent ramble through Italy, waits that 
friend's arrival. This is a scene of painful interest— 


“ A clock in the neighbourhood struck nine; the per- 
son who was to come for the papers might be expected | 
every moment: | therefore hurriedly drew the parcel 
from its hiding place, and put it under one of the 
cushions of my sofa, ready to my hand when my friend 
came. The dovr-bell rang. ‘Tis he!’ said 1 to myself. 
I opened the door; the person was unknown to me; it 
was a servant who had come from a gentleman, his 
master, to ask me if I should be at home at noon.— 
Shortly after the bell was rung again: ‘If this is not 
he, surely it must be Lablache, my portly Lablache, 
with his rich voice and hearty merriment.’ No, it was 
not Lablache, but a gentleman in a brown coat, of a 
sinister and cadaverous visage, followed by several 
gendarmes. I ehuddered; a thought struck ine like a 
thunderbolt,—‘ It was all over with me!’—a moment of 
intense agony, which however I mastered sufficiently to 
assume a polite and unconcerned air, and usk the person- 
age in a brown coat to what I owed the honour of his 
visit. 

‘Excuse me,’ he replied; ‘I am sent by the customs 
to search whether you have not contraband goods in 
your possession.’ 

‘I am not a merchant: the customs ought to be 
aware of that.’ 

‘I trust you will pardon me, but it is my duty,’ and 
so saying, he and his myrmidons entered my room. 

A thought, a glimmer of safety, shot through my 
mind. The fire was yg , in the chimney; to throw 
my papers into it whilst I confused these pretended 
custom-officers by engaging them in a scuffle, was worth 
attempting. I rapidly strode two or three steps towards 
the sofa; but I found I had to do with a man who was 
no novice in these sort of expeditions. T'wo of his algaa- 
zils had immediately stationed themselves in front of 
the fire-place. 1 should however have proceeded in my 
design, relying on my own strength, but that it occur- 
red to me the papers were enclosed in the cursed leather 
case, and would not therefore immediately catch fire. 


| moment rendered impracticable. 





My situation was desperate, my means of escape none. 


ae 





If I had had arms, I should certainly have made an at- 
tempt, however hazardous; but | had nothing but a cane. 

Taken by surprise, I was obliged to conceal my feel- 
ings and put on a good face, while the agents of the 
police examined one by one the drawers of my wardrobe 
and desk, All my movements, my very looks, were 
strictly watclied by the eye of their leader, who expect- 
ed perhaps by this means to gain a hint as to where the 
objects of his search were concealed, or perhaps feared 
that by some means or other | should spirit them away. 
To put off the evil moment for a time I drew neur them 
as they examined the papers ‘of my desk; I even joked 
with them on some passages in my traveling journal, 
out of which | read several sentences to the head officer, 
such as the letter of Buonarotti, of which it seems he 
could not decipher the writing. But all these feinta 
served little to lead the Signor Conte Bolza off the 
scent, an old blood-hound of the police, and well versed 
in the art and mystery of arrests. 

A last resource struck me, to gain possession of the 


| writing-case, and hurl it on the roofs of the neighbour. 


ing houses, then covered with snow; whilst, profiting 
by the surprise of my visiters, [ should throw myself 
out into the street. It was a desperate measure, which 
would have availed me nothing, and which the next 
Several of the police 
had already arrived in the course of their search at the 


| sofa, towards which, as if by instinct, the commissary 


Bolza all at once advanced, The first cushion he lifted 
discovered the case; he eagerly clutched it, and held it 
up. A mortal chill ran through my veins.” 


The author is at once placed under arrest, and after 
sundry annoyances, conducted to the prison which was 
then devoted to the unfortunate patriots whom the spe- 
cial commission had torn or was tearing from their 
families, and which, three years before, had received 
Silvio Pellico. His sensations on hearing the hollow 
sound of the closing dvor of his prison—the alternate 
stupor and frenzy of the first few hours of his prison- 
solitude—the indifference, yet not altogether cold-heart- 
edness of his jailor—form a picture of intense vividness 
and truth. We take one short extract from it. 


“Hardly had I shut my eyes, weighed down by 
fatigue, than again I started up with the impression 
that my imprisonment could not be real, that it was 
only a dream; but no, the bars of my prison too bitterly 
undeceived me. Again I closed my eyes, and r: flected 
on all | might have done to avoid my arrest. I thought 
of the means I might have taken to escape, and how 
coully I should huye received the police if the papers 
had no longer been in my possession. How different 
would have been my situation, could I but have gained 
ten minutes! I might have fortified myself in my room, 
and burnt the papers while they battered at the door. 
Oh, how happy I should have been! what joy, what 
triumph! The scene stood vividly before my eyes: I 
pictured their astonishment, the ludicrousness of their 
disappointment; I fancied myself receiving them with 
mock ceremony, pointing to the chimney and the embers 
of the writing-case, and exclaiming, ‘Gentlemen, one 
minute sooner what a prize you would have had! now 
do yuur worst,’ 

Then again my imagination wandered further. I 
had escaped—I was scrambling over the roof of a neigh- 
bour’s house—I was at St. Gothard, at last freed from 
the pursuit of the police. Illusions, miserable illusions, 
but which yet had their charm, and consvled the being 
who indulged in them.” 

His examinations before the Commission soon begin— 
and a series of them are given in the course of the work, 
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each being supposed to last many hours, which illustrate 
more forcibly than any thing we can remember the 
hellish system of torture at this period resorted t by 
the Austrian authorities. The fiend who presided over 
them was the infamous Salvotti, the Tyrolese, a man 
with singular powers, not Jess of persuasion than of ter- 
ror, whose hatred of liberty was intense in proportion to 
his own apostacy from it, and who was in himself coun- 
sel on both sides, judge, jury, court of appeal, everything 
but executioner. This man’s conduct in the course of 
these exuminations—now questioning the prisoner and 
now haranging the commissioners—threatening —flat- 
tering—abusing—coaxing—cajoling by turns—nor, at 
any time, caring to conceal the fact that the prisoner's 
own case had been prejudged and settled before his ap- 
pearance at the Commission, and that the only object of 
these examinations was to involve others in his crime 
—ull this, we say, is sketched in the volume before us 
with a very startling force and effect, Our author 1re- 
sists the attempts so made upon his honour with equal 
acuteness and determination. Jt is in vain that Salvotti 
addresves to him every sort of expostulation—the kindest 
has even less effect thun the most terrible— 


“ Do you think we are such fools as to place our crimi- 
nals upon the pedestals of self-love and celebrity, as is 
the custom in France and England, in order to afford 
Europe the bad example of your assize courts, where the 
defendants and their arrogant counsels preach, in the 
very presence of their judges, the contempt and hatred 
of government? In Austria, we are more wise and just. 
We require the means as well as the end of justice : we 
treat political cases without parade or publicity,—in a 
domestic manner, as you see here. The Emperor, always 
kind-hearted, views his subjects, even when guilty of 
high treason, merely as misled children, over whose 
faults it is necessary to draw the veil of paternal indul- 
gence.” ’ 

Andryane is taken back to his prison, to leave it again 
and again for the same purpose and with the same result. 

Meanwhile his imprisonment has begun to prosent 
other points of interest, and to include even some mat- 
ters nut wanting in consolation. He discovers a mode 
established among the Italian prisoners of that day, cou- 
fined in adjoining cells, by which they were enabled to 
communicate with each other through the means of 
slight knocks on the Walls that separate them—each 
letter being distinctly indicated by a certain number of 
these blaws corresponding with the place the letter 
holds in the alphabet. The author observes, referring to 
the laburious nature of this process of communication— 


“This will be better understood on geflecting, that to 
transmit the word Confortinati, fur instance, some hun- 
dred and fifty strokes have to be given, supposing no 
errur is made; and that the process was often repeated 
five, six, eight, perhaps ten times, during these first 
essays, in which I had at once the mechanism, the al- 
phabet, and the language itself to surmount. Adding, 
moreover, the dread of detection, it will easily be con- 
ceived that the achievement cost more toil, and was 
more important to us, than the deciphering of an ancient 
manuscript, containing a whole system of history and 
religion, to an orientalist.” 

It would be ungracious to ask, in these circumstances, 
how all the very long conversations recorded in the 
volume could ever have been achieved—but no doubt 
solitary prisoners have much leisure on their hands. 

A touching effect is produced by the number of prison- 
ers Andryane finds himself communicating with—one 
following another, each uncertain of the other’s fate, and 
each in his turn vanishing as soon as Andryane takes 
interest in him. A simple quack doctor and fortune. 
teller—a brave and resolute pairiot—a high-hearted 
philosopher—a good-natured, domestic cieature—take 
their places in succession in the adjoining cell. Their 
histories are elicited in turn and told by Andryane. The 
patriot advises him— 


“In Austria, my young friend, there is neither pardon 
nor absolution for him who does not pay to power its 
tribute of servility and infamy. Only be base, and they 
will pardon your having fired a whole province with civil 
war; bat ii you are magnanimous and firm, and have 
but breathed a sigh over the degradation uf our unhappy 
country, they will persecute you to the uttermost.” 

The philosophieé Monpiani speaks in quieter strain, 
but not less severe and revulved; and between them, in 
especial, pass many of misery’s most affecting resources. 

“On concluding our laborious conversations, we al- 
ways made our adiwux by whistling alternately some 
tender and pathetic air. At sunset every day, one gave 
‘ the first part of the romunce of Desd , and the 
other replied. By this melody, su deeply touching, we 








expressed our mutual sympathy ; and often, in the sweet 
tones of dear Monpiani did I fancy there breathed a 
pious exhortation, a fervent prayer.” 

The good-natured and domestic Rinaldini finds him- 
self eventually in the same cell with Andryane, and, at 
periods of great misery fur both, we’are now and then 
startled with such incidents as the following; proving, 
if proof were needed, how glad of any poor reliet the 
wretched are! 


“*Hark, hatk, my dear Rinaldini, said I, interrupt. 
ing him, ‘is not that Montpiani?’ We put our ears to 
the wall for several seconds, but we could hear nothing. 
Too debilitated to whistle myself, | begged Rinaldini to 
give the signal instead; but he was no whistler, and it 
was all in vain that he tried; he puckered up his lips, 
he puffed out his cheeks, and made such comical faces 
in the attempt, that I fell back on my pillow, ill as [ was, 
in a roar of laughter. My melancholy thoughts were 
all at once banished by the pleasant ideas this circum. 
stance occasioned. Rinaldini juined in my mirth so 
heartily, that our despondency was for a moment driven 
away, my health seemed revigorated, and we both said, 
‘Well, if Heaven has bestowed such light-heartedness 
upon us at a time like this, it will not fail one day or 
other to restore us to our families and happiness.” 


In the midst of all this there is a capital sketch of a 
jailor, Riboni, whose grand notion consists of impressing 
upon his miserable clients the uecessity of being ex- 
tremely jolly in life, and quite careless about death. 
Here is a sample of his stories. 


“ There was one of them, about your size, who had 
killed his corporal in a duel. When they came to take 
him to execution, he whistled like a thrush, and cried 
out, ‘hey-day! stop a minute, 1 can’t go until I have 
finished this glass: here’s to your health, Riboni!’ and 
he drank it off at a gulp. ‘I am sorry,’ I said, ‘ to see 
such a fine fellow as you going to die in this way.— 
‘ Fiddle.de-dee,” he exclaimed, as he took me by the 
hand, * it is a great deal better to have a dozen balls in 
one’s body, and bave done with it, than to drag one at 
one’s ankle.’ And with that away he went, walking 
quicker than the gendarmes. Deuce-a-bit would he have 
his eyes bound, or kneel down; but he stood straight 
up. and gave them the signal to fire himself. There 
was a fellow for you!” 


At last Andryane, once more alone, finds himself next 
to the solitary cell of the illustrious Confalonieri. 

“ With what impatience I waited for each opportunity 
of holding conversation with him! With what anxiety 
I enquired each morning after his precarious health ! 
What grief overwhelmed me when either his extreme 
weakness, or the strict watchfulness to which he was 
subjected, prevented him for whole days from commu- 
nicating with me! What pleasure did | feel, after one 
of our conversations, in dwelling on the words dictated 
by his high intelligence and that exquisite refinement 
of heart and mind which few possess as he does! How 
simply and modestly he spoke of all he had done and 
suffered! How admirably he eucouraged and raised me 
in my own estimation! My soul, in listening to him, 
becaine identified with his. 1 felt so devoted to him, 
that had he bid me brave the greatest perils to succour 
or to see him, 1 would not have hevitated a mument.” 


It is from Confalonieri’s lips he learns the sentence of 
both. 

“In that death. like stillness, at about two o’clock in 
the morning I heard some taps at the wall, but they 
were so fuint that | could ecarcely believe it. I got up, 
and went to listen. It was Contalonieri, who, availing 
himself of the sleep of his guards, summoned me once 
more. ‘Tlie sentences have been sanctioned by the 
Emperor ; they are here: they will be executed in a 
few days: I shall be hanged.’ 

‘In the name of heaven, tell me whether [ am con. 
demned to the same punishment as yourself?’ 

He did not answer ; but his silence spoke more than 
words, I therefore raised my soul to Him who is the 
source of true resignation and courage, and prayed for 
fortitude to die worthily.” 


Subsequently this sentence is commuted—it cannot 
be suid to have been mitigated—into solitary and harsh 
imprisonment, preceded by ‘a public exposure on the 
scuffuld or pillory, which added to cruelty grossest in- 
sult. Immense crowds were present on this occasion, 


und it was thought necessary to have 12,000 men under 
arms, to preveut the possibility of even su disgraceful 
and inhuman a spectacle us that arousing anti-Austrian 
sympathies, Confalonieri was in deplorable ill health 
at the time, and Andryane with others accompanied him 
to the scaffuld. ‘The scene is strikingly told. 





“ We reached the foot of the pillory, which had been 
erected against the walls of the palace. Pullavicini and 
Borsieri began to mount the steep steps of the narrow 
staircase, which we could only ascend singly. Scarcely 
were their heads raised above the multitude, when a 
great exclamation was heard, followed immediately by 
a dead silence. In less than two minutes they stood 
on the pillory, and the jailor fastened them, facing the 
spectators, to large rings of iron clamped into the stone 
at regular distances. When Castillia, Tonnelli, and 
Borsieri had arrived, a captain of the Hungarian cavalry 
said to Cunfalonieri, with an air of disdain, ‘It is now 
your turn.” The Count mounted, but I saw with what 
pain he raised his feeble Jegs. His breathing became 
shorter aud more oppressed, and in mortal perplexity I 
asked myself, ‘ Will he ever reach the top ?” 

No sooner was he in sight of the people than a cry of 
*Confalonieri ! Confalonieri!* was heard. All then re- 
lapsed into silence. 

‘Courage!’ said I, placing myself at his side; ‘rest 
your arm again on mine; the greatest difficulty is over- 
come,’ 

‘1 hope so,’ he replied. ‘Am I pale?’ 

‘No, no—all will be well.’ 

I cast my eyes around the square and crowded streets,. 
and saw only thousands of heads raised towards usy,, 
while the windows of every house were filled with men 
and women leaning furwards, the better to distinguish 
us. But there was nothing painful in this lively curiosity,. 
nothing which could make us think that we were sur- 
rounded by an indifferent or prejudiced populace, ready 
to rejoice over our odious exhibition. Far, very far fiom 
that. Had | been less uneasy, less occupied with poor 
Confalonieri, I might have noticed among this immense 
crowd unequivocal marks of compassion and interest. E 
confess even that I could not have imagined the Mila- 
nese—under the eyes of their masters, whose t.umerous: 
battalions garrisoned the whole town—to have been 
capable of a public manifestation so clearly anti-Austrian. 
It is a testimony I am happy to- have in my power to. 
render them, 

Some minutes elapsed in this silent spectacle, whem 
the general attention was suddenly attracted towards a 
balcony, which was situated on the left above us, and on 
which several persons had just shown themselves; one 
of whom, in uniform, held in his hand a roll of paper. 
The silence became still more profound; attention was 
at its height; and when the crier commeneed, at first 
with a trembling voice, to read the sentences, it appear- 
ed as if every spectator had in one of us @ brotuer, @ 
parent, or a friend, whose deplorable fate he was about 
to hear. But hardly had he concluded the followin 
words, ‘ By the clemency of his Mujesty the wapisak 
punishment of Count Coni%ionieri is commuted to soli- 
tary imprisonment for lile in the fortress of Spielberg, — 
hardly, 1 say, had he conciuded these words, when a 
sudden tumult, a universal, energetic, and prolonged 
murmur revealed what a painful effect this act of *in- 
exhaustible clemency’ produced on the multitude. All 
eyes were turned on Contalonieri, as if to pay him a 
tribute of commiseration and respect.” 


The crime of Confalonieri was that of being an able, 
a virtuous, and a popular man. It is thus that Austria 
has not seldom thought it necessary to reward these 
qualities! Of the utter fulsenood and iniquity of the 
charges set up against that illustrious noble, every one 
is now fully persuaded, as of the horrible persecution he 
has suffered; but his name will be venerated in Italy 
and throggbout Europe when the present age has passed 
away, nor will it be the least tribute to his great and 
generous nature that in his days of influence he strove 
beyond all things to educute the ignorant and improve 
the condition of the peor. 

The title of this book is in some sort a mistake, for it 
closes, just as the author, who has received sentence 
with Confalonieri, arrives at the fortress of Spielberg to 
enter on his punishment as a state convict of Austria. 
We trust that as soon as the remaining portion of the 
work is completed, M. Prandi will favour the public 
with it, Is this Alexander Andryane, by the way, that 
same Andryane who was specially named by the Aus- 
trian court in their manifesto issued after the events of 
1822? We should like to see some slight sketch of his 
lile before as well as a'ter his imprisonment, prefixed to 
the completion of these memoirs. 

—>— 


A beggar asking Smollet for alms, he gave him, 
through mistake, a guinea. ‘The poor fellow, on perceiv- 
ing it, hobbled after him to return it; upon which, Smol- 
let returned it to him, with another guinea as a reward 
for his honesty, exclaiming, at the same time, “ What a 
lodging has honesty taken up with !” 
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ENMITOR’S TABLE. 


Denial Hygeia, a Poem, on the Health and 
Preservation of the ‘Teeth. By Solyman 
Brown, A. M. New York, 1838. 


It is an unsettled question to what cause 
Americans are indebted for the remarkable in- 
feriority of their teeth, whether we consider 
their health or beauty. One reason is asserted 
to be that we give them little to do; that we 
bolt our provisions before they are masticated, 
and the teeth having no occupation to render 
them healthy and firin in their sockets, go to 
decay. Another declares that we drink our tea 
and coffee too hot; another ascribes this great 
defect to the climate; but few however go to 
the root of the matter, which may be a combi- 
nation of all the foregoing, together with igno- 
rance and inattention on the part of parents. 

We are happy to have the occasion of notic- 
ing the poem of Mr. Solyman Brown, A. M., to 
state the fact, that an improvement in tooth draw- 
ing has just been discovered here, which pro- 
mises to be of more importance to the comfort 
of individuals than the invention of the steam- 
engine or the art of printing. As we shall 
scarcely be believed when we state this as- 
tounding fact, we shall give it with all the par- 
ticularity of which it is worthy, and vouch for its 
correctness upon the testimony of more than one 
highly respectable physician of Phiadelphia. 

Some short time since, Dr. Caldwell, now a 
practising dentist at No. 68 south Sixth street, 
had a favourite horse which had becom@incapa- 
ble of eating his oats, and on investigation, a 
carious tovth indicated the difficulty to result 
probably from tooth-ache. Extraction was the 
remedy of course; the poor horse was tripped 
up by tying his feet together as custom pre- 
scribes, his gum was lanced as we poor humani. 
ties have too often witnessed, and a pair of 
pincers were applied, as we have also experienc- 
ed ; even a mallet and chisel failed of their et- 
fect. ‘The tooth was intractable; no effort 
would withdraw it from its socket. ‘The gum 
tumefied, and, on examining it carefully, the 
doctor perceived a ligament at the neck of the 
tooth, and without much thinking of the effect 
he cut it; the tooth immediately fell out, or was 
extracted with a slight effort of the thumb and 
Singer! ‘This led the operator to reflection, and 
the hint was obtained which confers upon suf- 
fering humanity, a benefit, which may be es- 
teemed by the sufferer second only to the dis- 
coveries of Jenner, or the circulation of the 
blood! Subsequent experiments have fully 
proved that the human teeth are also retained 
so powerfully in thei: sockets by a ligament, 
and it is the breaking of this which requires so 
much manual force; and this, when cut, which 
gives not so much pain as Jancing the gums, 
loosens the tooth, and it may immediately be 
extracted without pain with the fingers! A phy- 
sician of our acquaintance, whose name we are 
at liberty to mention if requested, has had the 
operation of extracting > large molar, treble 
fanged tooth in this way without pain, and so 

ratilied was he by the fact, that he investigat- 
d the anatomy of the parts and extracted all 
the teeth of a dead subject in the same way, 
and with no more difficulty than above related. 
He is a witness not to be impeached, who, with 
many others, have already been benefited by this 
great anatomical discovery. So simple is the 
operation, that lest the fruits of the discovery 





should be lost to the operator, he declines for 
the present to state to the patient exactly where 
the ligament is to be found, nor does he permit 
any one to look on. The dentists are of course 
on the qut vive, and many days cannot elapse 
before the whole will be known. At the same 
time that we wish the discovery to be generally 
applied, we sincerely wish that Dr. Caldwell 
may be pecuniarily benefited, a result we fear 
which will not be realised. Like all discoverers, 
we fear he must be content with the good he 
has done. In the mean time his practice is 
very considerable. 

And here one is ready to soliloquise on the 
lamentable fact that our race should have gone 
on suffering for so many ages by one of the 
most painful and most common surgical opera- 
tions, when there was no kind of occasion for 
having any pain whatever. ‘The anatomists are 
much in the same condition with the naturalists 
who have visited all countries and climes to 
catch bugs and butterflies to describe, when 
théy were perfectly ignoraut of the Habits and 
hybernation of the common house fly. They 
have been poking for centuries among obscure 
bones and glands, and have never thought to 
investigate the mode by which the teeth were 
held in the gum, though it would almost seem 
impossible that the idea of a ligament should 
not have suggested itself by the fact, that in a 
dried scull the teeth fall out of themselves! 
We leave this important matter for a more 
learned exposition, for now that the secret is 
out, like that of the egg set on end by Colum. 
bus, or the accounting for the discovery of gold 
after it is found, every physician and paticnt 
will at once see the reason; the dissector too 
will understand why no attention has heretofore 
been paid to this matter. 

Mr. Solyman Brown will excuse us, after 
being the first to disseminate publicly this great 
discovery, if we say little of his poem, but that 
it is flowing in its measure, and wants only a 
better topic to merit a more lengthcned notice; 
he could, we have no doubt, write an epic as 
readily as plug a tooth. But no more of decay- 
ed teeth; we are off to have all our stumps ex- 
tracted, and to shine in new “ pearl, ivory and 
gold.” 


Tooth Drawing.—We ask especial attention 
to the notice of a poem on *‘ dental hygeia’’ in 
our Journal to-day. The tooth-ache is hence- 
forward banished,—a thing forgotten among 
men. 


The fall of the leaf begins already to admon- 
ish us that the summer is over and gone— 
“The beauty of decay 
Charms the sluw. fading year, 
And sweetly fall away 
The flowers and foliage sere ; 
And lingering summer still we see 
In every half dismantled tree.” 

The birds have ceased their warblings, or 
only twitter as they join their emigrating mates. 
Thus gracefully and gently wanes the dying 
year. There is something tn the gradual com- 
ing on, the calmness, and the beauty of the 
transition, which powerfully suggests to us the 
goodness and wisdom of the Controller of the 
seasons. Were the air suddenly to assume a 
winter temperature, and the forests and fields 
all at once to lose their garniture, how, even 
with the greatest precautions, would this rapid 
change invade our comforts, endanger our health, 
and derange the operations of the agriculturalist. 





There is a seasonable pause for the farmer 
and the gardener to set about their preparatory 
processes, and a gradual removal from our sight 
of the splendid decorations of autumn. The 
beauty of the woods lingers ere it. finally de- 
parts, and in all this the heart not’ steeled to 
natural emotion, feels a designed goodness, and 
gratefully acknowledges the protection of a 
Father. It were easy to point out, in this gen- 
tle decay of the year, many analogies to what 
we daily witness in human life; the quiet ebb- 
ing of life in the aged and almost ripened Chris. 
tian, whose gray hairs fall peacefully like the 
undisturbed leaves, and whose time-worn frame 
is imperceptibly fitted for the undreaded winter 
of the grave. 

Even the unobservant and thoughtless can 
sed their destiny imaged forth in the fall of the 
forest leaves. Yet how few apply to their 
hearts and lives the lesson here so impressively 
taught, and muse, as the Christian observer 
should, upon the evanescence of all sublunary 
things, their own inevitable decay, and their 
latter end. The frail families of our busy race 
that people its succession this motley scene, are 
represented to every mind as falling under the 
icy touch of death, like the multitudinous forest 
leaves, and annually is that ;.icture of decay re- 
stored in all its colours by the desolations of de- 
parting autumn. As trees of every kind lose their 
leaves at some period, so all nations and fami- 
lies fleet rapidly away. Individuals in like 
manner live their summer hour and are forgot- 
ten. The vigorous youth, the full-formed 
man, the aged, bowing under their years, are 
equatly withered by the hand of death. A few 
remain behind like the last leaves upon the 
bough, but they too follow their decaying pre- 
decessors. Man, says the prophet, * fades as a 
leaf ;” ** his glorious beauty is a fading flower;” 
he is ‘an oak whose leaf fadeth, an@ as a gar- 
den that hath no water.” Job, in one of his 
most moving complaints, likens himself to “a 
leaf driven to and fro.”’ “ As for a man,”’ says 
David, “ his days are as grass; as a flower of 
the field he flourisheth; for the wind passeth 
over it and it is gone, and the place thereof 
shall know it no more.” Such are a few of the 
simple and pathetic allusions of the Hebrew 
poets to the flower-like frailty of our race.— 
While we acknowledge the truth of their images, 
let us profit by the lesson they give us of deriv- 
ing from natural objects around us, impressive 
lessons of our weakness and our dooth. 

Were it not for the assurance of our immor- 
tality, the fall of the leaf would suggest to us 
mournful thoughts; it would disturb all our en- 
joyments and feed our despair. Nature teaches 
us our feebleness and death, but it is revelation 
which southes us with the hope of futurity ; 
which assures us that the pure in spirit shall 
«see God.’ The winds of winter ravage the 
groves, and annihilation stares us in the face ; 
but in the unchangeable words of truth, we 
know where to find the balm that robs this feel- 
ing of its sting, and fills us with enlivening 
hope. 

An evening in autumn becomes generally the 
parent of ideas of a solemn and pathetic cast, 
as combining the decline of the day with that 
of the year—the period both of beauty and 
decay. We blend the sunset of physical with 


that of moral being, and a further source of 
similitude is unavoidably suggested in the de- 
crepitude of the dying year,—a picture faith- 
fully, and in some points of view, mournfully 
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emblematic of the closing hours of human life. 
With the customary decline of light, are now 
combined the sighing of the coming storm,— 
the eddying of the withered foliage :— 
“ For autumn comes in solemn gold, 
And all the gaudy leaves are strewn; 
The leaves louk barren, thin, and cold, 
Beneath the darkening tempest’s frown.” 

We are thus reminded that the earth is open- 
ing to receive us, and these feelings have been 
considered, from the earliest stages of society, 
as profitable to cherish and retain; as showing 
us the brevity and destiny of man:— 

* Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 

Another ruce the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these when those are passed away.” 


Athenian Institute.—The lectures delivered 
last winter in this city before the Athenian 
Institute and Mercantile Library, which proved 
to be so eminently attractive that but a small 
portion of those who desired to attend could 
gain admittance, will be renewed. this season, 
commencing at the Musical Fund HalJ on the 
second ‘Tuesday of November; they will be 
continued regularly on Tuesday evenings for 
at least four months. 

Lectures may be expected from the following 
gentlemen :— 

Charles J. Ingersoll, Esq., 
Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Edward E. Law, Esq., 
Joseph R. Chandler, Esq,, 
Rev. Dr. Ducachet, 
Dr. Miitter, 
John K. Kane, Esq., 
Rev. Mr. Furness, 
Thomas J. Wharton, Esq., 
Dr. C. D. Meigs, 
m. B. Reed, Esq., 
rofessor Rogers, 
William Rawle, Esq., 
Rev. Mr. Todd; 
Dr. George B. Wood, 
Rev. Dr. Babcock, 
Judge Hopkinsun. 

It will be observed that. all these lecturers, 
with the exception of Judge Hopkinson, the 
President of the Institute, are new hands, who 
were not among the speakers last year. It will 
be creditable to Philadelphia thus to keep up 
two attractive courses of lectures from her own 
citizens, and we have no doubt but the coming 
course will be even more popular than the last. 

Our readers must remember the disappoint- 
ments of last year experienced by numerous 
applicants for tickets after as many had pur- 
chased as the room would hold, and when the 
time and place of procuring is announced, to 
be early in their purchase if they design to at- 
tend. ‘The tickets for ladies will be again one 
dollar, or less than sixpence a lecture ! 

Fireside Education.—We have received, too 
late for a notice this week, a handsomely print- 
ed book with the above title, and published by 
8. Colman, New York, and for sale in this city 
by Hooker, corner of Chestnut and Fifth street. 


—— 
TO PRINTERS. 

For sale—low—one Medium and a Half 
SMITH PRESS: also one Royal WASHING. 
TON PRESS. Enquire at the office of the 
Library, 46 Carpenter street, Philadelphia. 

Os Exchenge papers will please copy this. 





ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

Butler.—I) is said that Butler, the celebrated author 
of “ Hudibras,” was equally remarkable for poverty and 
pride. A friend of his one evening invited him to sup- 
per, and contrived to place in his pocket a purse contain- 
ing une hundred guineas, This was found by the poet 
the following morning, and fecling uneasy, he ascertain. 
ed by whom it was given, and then returned it, express. 
iag his warm displeasure at the insult which had been 
thus offered him. 


Butler was fortunate, for a time, in having Charles IT. 
to admire his “ Hadibras.” That monarch carried one 
in his pocket: hence his success, though the work has 
great merit. Yet merit does not sell a work in one case 
out of twenty. Butler, after all, was left to starve; for, 
according to Dennis, the author of * Hudibras” died in 
a garret, 


Boyse.—Samuel Boyse, author of “The Deity,” a 
poem, was a fag author, and, at one time, employed by 
Mr. Ogle to translate some of Chaucer’s tales into 
modern English, which he did, with great spirit, at the 
rate of three-pence a line fur his trouble. Poor Boyse 
wore a blanket, because he was destitute of breeches; 
and was, at last, found famished ‘to death with a pen in 
his hand. 


Collins.—Collins, that elegant poet, moaned and raved 
atnidst the cloisters of Chichester cathedral, and died 
insane, in consequence of literary disappuintment ; how- 
ever, there was a pretty monument raised to his memory ! 


Corneille.— Corneille suffered all the horrors of poverty, 
This great poct used to say, his poetry went away with 
his teeth. Some will think that they ought to disappear 
at the same time, as one would not give employment to 
the other. 


Savage.—Savage was in continual distress, independ. 
ently of an unnatural mother’s persecution; he sold his 
“ Wanderer” for ten pounds. 


Hume.—Hume one day complained in a mixed com. 
pany, that he considered himself as very ill treated by 
the world, by its unjust and unreasunable censures; add- 
ing, that he had written many volumes, throughout the 
whole of which there were but a few pages that could 
be said to contain any reprehensible matter; and yet 
for those few pages, he was abused and torn to pieces! 

The company fur some time paused; when at length 
a gentleman drily observed, that le put him in mind of 
an old acquaintance, a notary public, who, having been 
condemned to be hanged for forgery, lamented the ex- 
treme injustice and hardship of his case, inasmuch as he 
had written many thousand inoffensive sheets; and now 
he was to be hanged for a single line! 


Shakspeare.—Shakspeare, though one of the most 
generous of men, was a great higgler. He was often 
known to dispute with a shopkeeper for halfan hour on 
the matter of a penny. He gives Hotspur credit for a 
portion of his own disposition, when he makes him say, 
* | would cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


oe 


MITTANCES BY MAIL. 
> Gentlemen making remigtances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ guod,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


August 10,—Thos. Tattershall, Stoddartsville, Pa. 
July 28,—Asahel Smith, Esq, New Madrid, Mo. 
August 16,—Carlisle Hastings, Suffield, Ct. 
- 8,-—C. K. Green, Esq., Niles, Michigan. 
July ,28,—J. J. Williams, Grand Gulf, Mi. 
August 29,--Mrs. Hancott, Erie, Pa. 
23,—L. G. Taylor, Henderson, Ky. 
Sept. 7,--Mr. Geo. Anderson, La Grange, Te. 
1,—Miss Susan M. Bennett, St. Inigoes, Md. 











August 31,—James Robinson, Winchester, Te. 
July 20,—W. W. Hodge, P. M., Warren, Pa, 
Sept. 13,—Joseph H. Brotherton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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